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LETTERS OF ROBERT FRANZ 

By WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE 

THE five letters here printed were written by Robert Franz 
to Carl Armbruster (1846-1917), who for the last years of 
his life lived in England. Armbruster was intimately con- 
nected with the Wagner circle, and Fraulein Cramer, who is fre- 
quently mentioned in the letters, will be remembered by early 
frequenters of Bayreuth as one of the four Youths who carry the 
Graal in the first and third acts. Franz was a voluminous correspon- 
dent, largely owing to the deafness which came upon him in his 
later years. A collection of his letters, addressed from 1861 to 
1888 to Baron Arnold Senfft von Pilsach was published at Berlin 
in 1907. They are characterized by many bitter judgments of 
contemporary musicians and do not altogether give a pleasing 
idea of his disposition. But it must be remembered in extenuation 
that throughout his life he was a disappointed man. He suffered 
from poverty, from deafness, and from an affection by which his 
right hand became almost entirely crippled. Moreover, the 
period in which he lived was one in which musical polemics were 
carried on in Germany with a bitterness that now it is hardly 
possible to realize. The followers of Schumann, of Wagner, of 
Liszt, and of Brahms fought and abused one another with extreme 
violence and incredible want of reticence. Musically, it might 
have been thought that Franz would have belonged to the Schu- 
mann-Brahms following, but as this party was more or less allied 
with Chrysander, whose editions of Handel were bitterly criticised 
by Franz, who had his own definite ideas of editing Bach and Handel, 
the Halle song-writer was generally to be found in the opposite 
camp of Wagner and Liszt. That Franz was, and still is, never 
appreciated at his full worth, is quite true; but the reason is not 
far to seek, and various passages in his letters show that he realized 
it himself. His songs are too intimate to produce their full effect 
on the general public, and moreover they require a perfection of 
performance in which the shares of both singer and accompanist 
shall be fused with a degree of sympathy that is rarely attainable. 
The admirable article by E. Dannreuther in Grove's Dictionary 
says the last words on Franz's songs, and is as true now as when 
it was written. They will probably always remain caviare to the 
multitude; but, in the history of music, they will keep for Franz's 
name a place by the side of those of Schumann, Schubert and 
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Wolf. It only remains to be said that the originals of the follow- 
ing letters are preserved in the Library of the Royal College of 
Music, by the permission of the Director of which institution they 
are now printed. I am also indebted to Mrs. Knight for having 
kindly transcribed Franz's rather difficult handwriting. The trans- 
lation only claims to be a paraphrase. 

I. 

Honoured Sir: 

What you write to me about the success of my songs in Scotland 
sounds to my ears like a fairy tale. For I had not believed that such 
an immediate effect on the public was possible. Here in North Germany 
three or four of my songs are continually given in concerts, mostly in 
surroundings where they make no impression, much less leave any 
behind. Therefore, when in my last letter I asked you to send me some 
programmes, I was not thinking of any detailed description, but only 
of a report of the bare titles, itn order to show native music-managers 
what notice is taken of me abroad. In all the larger towns of the dear 
Fatherland there live musicians who also have their own goods on sale 
and are very much occupied in keeping away from their own neighbour- 
hood products which are not yet accepted everywhere. Besides this, 
most of our singing-masters cannot play the accompaniments of my 
songs without giving themselves away. These two reasons explain 
everything! But treat it with discretion, for I do not want to bring 
more enemies on my head than I have already. 

No audience in this country has yet heard a note of the songs by 
me which Miss Cramer introduced to the London public. I wonder 
what our concertgoers would say about "Frtihlingsfeier," Op. 39! "Who 
is Adonis?" And then the bass notes in the concluding symphony, in 
which one hears the savage wild-boar growl in the distance? Apropos 
of Op. 39, I wish you would especially cherish No. 6, "Altes Lied," 
with its cockcrowings. It is a great favourite of mine. But you must 
give a long pause for the moon-speech, and then it will make most 
effect! The trumpet-sounds and the clang of bells in the last verse 
are also important. But more than anything it interests me that my 
Burns songs were received so favourably in Scotland; there must be 
something in them pointing to national sympathy. I have been for 
years convinced of the fact that in every genuinely lyric poem the 
corresponding melody lies hidden. Given the necessary talent, it will 
then appear inevitably as an addition to the right material. Without 
having a clear understanding of Old German, Russian, Bohemian, 
Carniolan, Scandinavian and Scotch national music, I have succeeded 
in expressing by sounds their strongly differentiated characteristics, a 
thing that I could do only with the help of the poetical contents of 
the words before me. This is not mere fancy, but is based on sure 
grounds, for I have never made music for words, but have always 
drawn the former from the latter. My songs consequently require 
the most intense understanding of their poetic basis; where there is 
this, the right conception of the flow of melody cannot possibly be 
wanting. If people in Scotland were not intimately acquainted with 
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Burns' songs, my little tunes could not have made such a lively impres- 
sion on them; that cannot be doubted! 

You speak in your letter of your intention of drawing up for Scot- 
land some day a programme consisting entirely of my Burns songs. 
There are, I see, fifteen of them which (what is especially important) 
bring in full force the meaning of the noble poet's lyrics. In "The 
Lovely Lass of Inverness" it might seem as if my conception of the 
angry cry "Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, a bluidy man I trow thou 
be" contradicted the principles above-stated. But it is a woman who, 
in a moment of the highest passion, is conscious of her helplessness 
and breaks out to herself in quiet lament. The passage also admirably 
introduces the close, "For mony a heart hast thou made sair," which 
would not be the case with a wild curse. Without knowing the original 
English, I have here and there hit the mark better than the translation. 
Thus, for example, in "Go fetch to me a pint o' wine," at the begin- 
ning of the second verse I make the trumpet sound at the right place; 
and in "While larks with little wing" my piano accompaniment repro- 
duces the fluttering flight of the noisy bird, of which the original speaks, 
but not the translation. One may call such things "accidents"; but 
is it absolutely impossible that my feeling in composing irradiated and 
understood the originals? 

You must not be angry with me that I let myself go so volubly 
about my own stuff. Perhaps such dissertations here and there con- 
tribute to the elucidation of my conception. 

I am very glad that you have become acquainted at Dr. Hans 
Richter's in Vienna with the Twenty Sacred Songs of Sebastian Bach's 
arranged by me. In them one gazes into the depths of the heart, so 
that one becomes dazed! It is hard to understand how these marvellous 
works for nearly two hundred years should be thought unsolved prob- 
lems, when one looks at the natural form in which I have filled out the 
harmonies. Hitherto our schoolbooks misused the text as exercises in 
deciphering figured bass, in which plenty of nonsense can be brought 
to light. The pedants had no idea that an intensive share in the expres- 
sion of the whole could be taken by the middle parts; the notes between 
the Discant and the Bass were stuffed in according to the figures — and 
so basta! If I were in your place, I should try energetically to make 
these precious jewels known, for you will be the first to introduce them 
in England, where there is certainly a future for them. 

I am most highly indebted to Dr. Hans Richter for his amiable 
participation in efforts at reconstructing the vocal compositions of our 
old masters. He is a true artist, who with true unselfishness depends 
only on things, not on people — a rarity of which in these days one can- 
not speak well enough. You evidently belong to the same class! 

With warmest greetings to you and Fraulein Cramer, 
Halle, Feb. 6, 1888. Yours truly, 

Rob. Franz. 

II. 

Honoured Sir: 

You have prepared a great pleasure for me by the publication in 
the "Musikalisches Wochenblatt" of your Concert Programmes; it only 
proved to me that my artistic efforts are judged more impartially abroad 
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than they are in this country. If, for more than forty years, one has 
had to suffer from all kinds of malicious belittling, it can conduce only 
to satisfaction when, unsolicited, contrary tendencies assert themselves, 
which cannot possibly be restrained by one's enemies. As I believe I 
know you, it is hardly necessary to ask that you should get my com- 
positions still further accepted, for, in truth, he only honours himself 
who strives to establish what he knows is good. As for myself, I do 
not wish for homage, but only for that justice which is my due. Here 
I shall not further pursue the inquiry, whether Songs may justly claim 
acceptance in the Realm of Art; but to have won for them a place of 
honour in association with masters to whom I owe more than words 
can express — this I do account as my highest distinction! 

Many greetings to you and Fraulein Cramer from 
Halle, Feb. 17, 1888. Yours truly 

Rob. Franz. 

III. 

Honoured Sir: 

I am gratefully indebted to you for your obliging communications 
and for the accompanying programmes, of peculiar interest to me. 
The fine success in Cork confirms the opinion that I had formed of the 
susceptibility of the Irish, a race so highly gifted in poetry. One only 
needs to have read the descriptions in the "Brief e eines Verstorbenen" 
to have a lively sympathy for those people. 

Vienna is now following your suit. Dr. H. M. Schuster, who for 
years has successfully advanced along the lines laid down by me, intends 
to give a lecture on my little tunes some evening in the Wagner- Verein, 
to be illustrated with musical examples by a young lady, Frl. Maria 
Wagner. You see that your efforts find a response in this country. 
The bungling of single songs in concerts has done me more harm than 
good; the everlasting singing of "Er ist gekommen ,, and "Danke nicht 
fiir diese Lieder" and "Die Haide ist braun" made me look like a recipient 
of charity! When one has devoted a whole lifetime to the elevation of 
a particular form of art, such experiences are not pleasant. 

If you have not yet decided on your choice for the performance in 
March, I should like to propose to you No. 5 in Op. 40, "Die Verlassene." 
There is something to be made out of that song! Perhaps you could 
continue it with "Norwegische Friihlingsnacht," for both numbers 
show that I have not been altogether unsuccessful in striking the popular 
note — in the latter Scandinavian, in the former Old Bohemian — without 
following conscious impressions in either case. The fact of the mysteri- 
ous influence of the words on the musical expression, which is the most 
characteristic feature of my conceptions, is here clearly apparent. 

The Sacred Songs of Sebastian Bach edited by me are shortly to 
be published by Novello in an English edition; I am anxious as to how 
the translator will succeed with the German words. It is difficult to 
reproduce their naivete, and the translator had better confine himself 
to the general meaning of the verses. With the warmest greetings, 
which I beg you to pass on to Fraulein Cramer, 
Halle, Dec. 8, 1888. Your 

Rob. Franz. 
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IV. 

Honoured Sir: 

Many thanks for your friendly communication. I am still unable 
to conceal my astonishment that you and Fraulein Cramer can achieve 
such success with the songs that you perform. It is a fresh proof that 
concert-goers still can appreciate music which is not superficial, pro- 
vided that it is accompanied by intelligent elucidations and given in 
the very best manner. I cannot imagine what the public in this country 
would say — in spite of the advantage of the German words — to the 
song "Es klingt in der Luft"! Even if people generally do not pay 
special attention to the text, it nevertheless sometimes solves a puzzle, 
and is of the greatest importance for an understanding of my composi- 
tions in particular, for they pretend to be nothing more than the robe 
wherein the poetry clothes itself. 

A short time ago one of my songs — No. 4 of Op. 3, "Komm' zum 
Garten, zu den Wohlbekannten" — was after many years honoured by 
performance in the Halle Concerts. The singer was no less a person 
than the celebrated Frau Amalie Joachim. I, a deaf man, could of 
course not go to the concert, but I heard strange things about the per- 
formance from people who knew in earlier years how to judge my little 
tunes. The lady showed not a trace of understanding for the tender 
reticence which is absolutely necessary in the case, and as for the accom- 
paniment! — The duet-like melody in the tenor was not heard at all — 
only the clatter of the demi-semi-quavers! Who can be surprised that 
the audience simply ignored such a noise? And then people say that 
Franz's following is never satisfied with a performance! Not even in 
their dreams does it ever occur to these foolish folk that my songs must 
be studied. Hitherto I have held that one only improved one's self 
by entire devotion to one's subject; this mistake — so far as song-singing 
in Germany is concerned — I shall have to cancel for the present. 

I could tell you of strange experiences, did I not fear to tire you. 
So I surely do not need to enlarge on the pleasure which, by contrast, 
your attitude affords me, what satisfaction your successes give me, 
and how grateful to you I am for all this. When I was told that my 
songs were mangled and transmogrified at the Leipzig Gewandhaus — 
for instance, in "Es hat die Rose sich beklagt," the conductor cut out 
the indispensable concluding symphony — I felt that the concert-hall 
was no place for them, that they should occupy only a modest place 
in the home-circle. To you both I owe thanks that you have restored 
my belief in their power to produce a wider impression. 

With warmest greetings to you and Fraulein Cramer, 

Yours truly, 
Halle, Dec. 13, 1889. Rob. Franz. 

P.S. I beg you will be discreet about Frau Joachim's concert-per- 
formances, as I did not hear them myself, but rely only on hearsay. 

V. 

Honoured Sir: 

I am most grateful for your amiable letter and for the concert- 
programmes sent in a wrapper. It is like a dream when I read about 
your performances and the way the public receives them. I should 
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only have to repeat what I have already written to you on this point; 
but I shall not deny that I usually shake my head when, in reading 
the innumerable concert-programmes in the "Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt," not one of my songs is to be found. If they had had their 
fair chance, it would be mere vanity now for me to complain of their 
neglect. But notice has been taken of only three or four numbers, 
and these have become so hackneyed that nobody cares to hear them 
again. The round began with "Er ist gekommen ,, and reached its acme 
in "Die Haide ist braun," finishing up again with "Er ist gekommen." 
This is no idle fancy, for you can convince yourself of the fact in any 
newspaper. One of your analytical remarks says that these songs are 
caviare to the vulgar and require musically educated audiences; with 
you, such are actually still to be found, while with us they are growing 
fewer and fewer. 

In the year 1877 the celebrated astronomer Edward S. Holden, 
of Washington, wrote me a highly interesting letter which, inter alia, 
contained the following: "At Inverness last year, in the Druid circle 
there, with the lovely landscape all around, everything appeared so 
familiar to me, and it seemed as though I heard a whispering as of 
olden sounds like those in your noble song *Es klingt in der Luft,' 
and your ballad 'The Lovely Lass of Inverness.' I am not sure but 
that the songs are the real experiences, [not] of the actual scenes, but 
the shadows or simulacra of them." How strange! This occult influence 
lies in the words, which bear their melody latent within them and whose 
realization accords with similar conditions, whether one has or has not 
met with them in life. Holden continues: "Over my writing-table there 
hangs a picture of Heine's 'Pine-tree' — your song expresses exactly the 
same!" It is No. 3 in Op. 16, and would prove a grateful venture for 
you and Frl. Cramer; — the first verse barren and frosty in delivery; from 
bars 17 to 22 warm blood gently pulses through the veins of the longing 
lover, overflowing him in the second verse as with a glowing flood. See 
for yourself if I am not right. The tempo is about M. M. = 76. 

One of the enclosed notices gives the number of my songs as 237, 
another as 257. Both are wrong; so far as I know there are 280, and 
if one includes the six Volkslieder I have arranged, there are 286. Even 
Dr. Kelterborn seems not to be clear on this head. 

To the warmest greetings I add best wishes for the New Year for 
you and Fraulein Cramer. 

Yours truly 
Halle, Dec. 30, 1889. Rob. Franz. 



